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WHAT'S NEW 


Parkway project 
to get under way 


Summertime traffic congests a 
section of U.S. 101 at Newport 
(above), while the Highway 
Division prepares to break ground 
on the Lincoln Beach Parkway, a 
demonstration project designed to 
improve traffic flow along the 
Oregon Coast Highway. ODOT is 


_ advocating a long-range goal of 


eventually upgrading scenic U.S. 
101, which runs the length of the 
West Coast through Washington, 
Oregon and California. 

See story, Page 4 


Follow-up survey 
to track progress 


ODOT’s Management Team in 
July agreed to survey department 
employees as a follow-up to a similar 


. opinion poll conducted in 1988. 


The survey, planned for late fall, 
will focus on department issues 
while maintaining continuity with 
the 1988 survey, according to Director 
Bob Bothman. The follow-up survey 
will be used as a tracking device to 
determine what progress has been 
made since 1988 in six key areas— 
management and supervision, equip- 
ment and facilities, communications, 
morale, productivity and employee 
recognition. 


Seatbelt measure 
goes before voters 


Voters will decide whether seat- 
belt use in Oregon should be 
mandated by law in the November 
General Election. 

An initiative petition filed with 
the Secretary of State’s Office gar- 
nered 69,021 signatures, well more 
than the 63,578 required to place the 
statewide measure on the ballot. 

If passed, Measure 9 would 
expand Oregon’s current law, which 
requires only drivers and passengers 
under 16 years old to buckle up. 
Oregon voters defeated a similar 
measure in 1988. 
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Research 
team 
studies 
historic 
bridges 


A federal research team 
inventories a bridge that 
crosses the Santiam River 
near Jefferson as part of a 
project to record and doc- 
ument about 30 of 
Oregon’s historic high- 


way bridges. Of 
particular interest are the 
bridges designed by the 
late Conde McCullough, 
such as the one shown 


here. Cultural Resources 
Specialist Dwight Smith 
of the Highway 
Division’s Environmental 
Section (on far left) is 
helping coordinate the 
project. Richard 
Koochagian, field team 
supervisor, checks mea- 
surements with Smith 
(foreground), while 
Rafael Villalobos, an 
architect from Costa Rica 
(in background, on left) 
works with Todd Croteau, 
an industrial designer 
from Massachusetts. 


Minority, disabled work force expands 


The department’s minority and dis- 
abled work force showed significant 
gains, while female representation 
remains below affirmative action goals 
for the year ending June 30. 

“Overall, ODOT’s minority repre- 
sentation increased slightly from 8.1 
percent to 8.3 percent over the past 
year,” said Bill Hayden, ODOT Civil 
Rights. Hayden, who manages the 
department’s affirmative action and 
career development programs, said the 
department's affirmative action progress 
compares favorably to other state agen- 
cies, whose composite minority work 
force averages 8.1 percent. 

The department’s percentage of dis- 
abled employees increased from 1.6 
percent in 1989 to 5.3 percent in 1990, 
exceeding ODOT’s 4 percent goal. 

Female representation on a depart- 
ment-wide basis increased slightly over 
the past year. But Hayden said ODOT 
“still has work to do in placing women 
in non-traditional careers within ODOT, 
such as management, engineering and 
maintenance positions. We made gains 
over the past year in placing women in 
the non-traditional categories, but the 
department is still below its goals in 


most categories,” he said. 

To increase the number of qualified 
women for engineering, highway main- 
tenance and skilled craft jobs, ODOT 
established five training positions for 
women to gain skills in the highway 
maintenance field. “We hired women 
who had never worked in that career 
area, employed them on a temporary 
basis for six months, and trained them 
to be more competitive and to see if they 


like that kind of work,” Hayden said. 
Four of the five women since have been 
hired into permanent or seasonal high- 
way maintenance positions. 

The department is exploring other 
ways to increase its women and minor- 
ity work force. A new recruitment and 
retention program being pioneered by 
ODOT is designed to attract women and 
minority graduate engineers, according 
to Hayden. 


Agency focuses on values 


“A breakdown in agency values” 
was at the core of the circumstances that 
has led to the investigation of Highway 
Division’s Equipment and Services Unit, 
State Highway Engineer Don Forbes 
believes. 

To regain focus, Forbes said, the 
agency will turn its attention to ethics 
and values in the future, along with 
improving its management and various 
procedural safeguards. 

The division sought the investiga- 
tion, as well as an audit by the Secretary 
of State’s Audit Division, based on 
Highway Division employees’ concerns 


about possible wrongdoings. 

It was reported in the July VIA that 
14 employees had been indicted by 
grand juries in three counties and had 
been arraigned in local courts. Several 
additional indictments and arrests also 
were anticipated. The indicted employ- 
ees were placed on paid administrative 
leave and some have since returned to 
work. But the agency may take disci- 
plinary action against others, depending 
on information from district attorneys 
and the Oregon State Police about the 
details of the charges against them. 

See VALUES, Page 4 
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Welcome diversity, keep positive focus 


By BOB BOTHMAN 
ODOT Director 


“Perceive and ye shall receive” is written 
on a wall in Reno, Nevada. It’s a timely mes- 
sage, in this time of change. 

No doubt, we have had some problems 
lately. On the down side are misconduct in the 
Highway Division’s Equipment and Services 
Unit, long customer waiting times at some 
DMV offices, and an unsuccessful Aeronautics 
Division proposal to the 
Legislative Emergency 
Board. Even the long 
days of my extended 
family activities could be 
construed as extremely 
tiring. 

But frankly, I’ve cho- 
sen to look at all the 
positive things that 
happened this summer 
and focus my reflections 
on them. 

This past month 
was hectic, to say the 
least, with long days 
and little personal time in the evening. But 
looking back, I wouldn’t have wanted it any 
other way. 

July provided me and my family with some 
happy times, as we welcomed a new grandson, 
Mathew Robert, introduced our two-month-old 
grandson, Kyle Joseph, to fishing on Diamond 
Lake, and enjoyed a month’s visit with our 
daughter, son-in-law and their son, who have 


settled in Southern California. 

Fishing at Diamond Lake was the slowest 
in the 49 years I’ve made that trip. Of course, 
scheduling our trip after the Fourth of July was 
a bit late, particularly because the weather had 
turned warm, the lake had rolled over, and 
there was a significant hatch. The fish simply 


each of us contribute to the group in a special 
way, impressed me perhaps more as our shared 
time passed. 

That made me think of you, the people 
who make up our department, and how we 
bring to our jobs a wealth of diversity. I sup- 
pose, in a way, it’s easier to accept some of our 


We may run into problems from time to time, but we have a 
collective talent of recognizing when something is going wrong, 
healing those wounds, then continuing to build on the positive 
contributions ODOT provides Oregon and Oregonians. 


werent biting. On the other hand, everyone 
caught a fish or two, and we had plenty of fish 
to take home. Even my four-year-old grandson 
caught two, and my nine-year-old granddaugh- 
ter pulled in one. The weather was absolutely 
beautiful, the kids enjoyed the shore, and I took 
the opportunity to rest. So, even though the fish 
weren't plentiful, the five days meant good, 
quality family time. 

The time with our children, their spouses 
and families provided a chance to watch how 
each of us enjoys spending time in our own 
way. Some of our family members enjoyed the 
slow fishing, while others couldn’t stand it. 
Some readily accepted the children’s commo- 
tion and excitement, while others seemed 
bothered. Some enjoyed being in the middle of 
the family activity, while others sought peace 
and quiet. And some of us pitched in when 
needed, while others couldn’t be found when 
work needed to be done. Our differences, how 


organization’s struggles if you look at how our 
backgrounds differ. We may run into problems 
from time to time, but we have a collective tal- 
ent of recognizing when something is going 
wrong, healing those wounds, then continuing 
to build on the positive contributions ODOT 
provides Oregon and Oregonians. 

When you consider our organization’s end 
product, it helps to perceive the department as 
a whole and not as a group of individuals. But 
the fact is, that product is the result of a varied 
group, and each of us is a contributor. We need 
to support each other, and we need to work as 
one. In this area, I'd like to think we’re making 
great strides. 

To paraphrase Robert Fulghum, author of 
“All I Really Need to Know I Learned in 
Kindergarten,” July left me a lasting need to 
keep the faith, and keep it bright and keep it 
shiny. If we can do that, individually and col- 
lectively, life will be good. 


au LE tte rs 


Daily thanks 


Dennis O’Connor, 

Assistant Section Supervisor, 
Highway Division, 
Warrenton: 

Our sincere thanks for fixing this 
turnoff onto Dellmoor Road. We can all 
start getting off the highway safely now, 
even though cars are coming up behind 
us at great speed. 

Every day, when we come from the 
Seaside Post Office, we will appreciate 
your kindness. 

BYRON AND HAZLE MEEK 

Seaside 

(The project mentioned above involved 

paving a section of U.S. 101 by the 

Warranton Highway Maintenance Crew, 

which is led by Highway Maintenance 
Supervisor Jerry Leavitt. —Editor) 


Enlightening talk 


Region One Traffic Operations, 
Highway Division, 
Portland: 

Thank you for giving up your time 
to teach us about street lights and sig- 
nals. I was the boy on the right side of 
the benches, with the glasses on. Thank 


you. 
Sincerely, 

DAN JOHNSON 

Fifth Grade 

Park Place Elementary School 

Oregon City 


(Gary McNeel, Allen Troyer and Dwight 
Dillon of Highway Traffic Operations, 
Milwaukie, showed Oregon City School 
District students an intersection display 
during Oregon Transportation Safety Week. 
Johnson included with his letter a drawing 
of the display, as shown elsewhere on this 
page.—Editor) 


Giving freely 


Art Louie, 

District 2B Maintenance Supervisor, 
Highway Division, 

Clackamas: 

I am writing to thank several mem- 
bers of the District 2B Highway 
Maintenance Crew for the help they pro- 
vided to the state Parks and Recreation 
Department in late June. We were con- 
fronted with a problem while trying to 
move a 55-ton footbridge from a 
Highway Division storage site on 82nd 
Avenue, several miles north of the 
Clackamas maintenance shop. 

A large amount of garbage and 
other debris was piled near the bridge, 
and needed to be moved so that the con- 
tractors who were loading and moving 
the bridge could get their crane and 
flatbed truck into position. There was 
too much loose trash to move by hand 
expediently, and the contractors were 
planning to load the bridge in a couple 
of hours. 

We went looking for help, and 
found it at the Clackamas maintenance 
shop. Ed Herriman, a permit inspector, 
offered to help and put Bob True of the 
Region One Parks office in contact with 
District 2B Landscape Crew Supervisor 
Dave Don, who indicated that a scoop- 
mobile was available to move the 
garbage. 

While Bob was arranging for a 
driver and transportation of the scoop- 
mobile to the site with Parks 
Department personnel, Frank Kaiser of 
the district’s Landscape Crew overheard 
the conversation and volunteered to 
drive the scoopmobile to the site and 
move the debris. 

After Frank cleared the debris, the 
contractors were able to move their 
equipment into place and load the 


bridge for transport to its permanent 
location at the Banks/Vernonia Linear 
Park. Without Frank’s help, we would 
have been hard-pressed to get the site 
cleaned up in time for the contractors to 
start work on schedule. Any delay 
would have been expensive to the state 
because the rental equipment was 
expensive. 

I'd like to thank Ed, Dave and espe- 
cially Frank for their prompt cooperation 


industry. 

Our business’s goal is to provide 
our passengers with a “safe and pleasant 
trip” and our package express customers 
with “a package delivered on time.” 
Oregon’s signage certainly helps us in 
our achieving that aim. 

FRED CURREY 
Chairman and CEO, 
Greyhound Lines, Inc. 
Dallas, Texas 


This sketch by fifth grader Dan Johnson of Park Place Elementary School, Oregon 
City, shows an intersection display used in a presentation by Highway Division 
employees during Oregon Transportation Week. 


and assistance in helping us resolve this 
problem. Although Oregon State Parks is 
no longer an official member of the 
ODOT “family,” it is encouraging to find 
that there is still a great deal of intera- 
gency cooperation and teamwork 
exhibited when one agency needs some 
help from another. I hope and feel sure 
this cooperative spirit will continue in 
the future. 
JOHN WILES 
Region One Supervisor 
Parks and Recreation Department 
Portland 


Showing the way 


Gov. Neil Goldschmidt, 
State Capitol, 
Salem: 

During an employee meeting at the 
Eugene Greyhound terminal, some of 
our people commented on how well 
your state uses roadside signs. Effective 
signage is critically important to our 
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Park Ranger Robb Wessberg (on right) 
speaks with Mark Stenberg, a Parks 
landscape architect, as a railroad trestle 
is removed from above Oregon 47, 
about 13 miles south of Vernonia. 


Footbridge 
job takes 
united effort 


Two agencies proved they can work 
as one when called to meet a tight dead- 
line for installing a footbridge on the 
Banks /Vernonia Linear Park. 

Joe Paiva, assistant director of 
resources and development for the Parks 
Department, learned that the Highway 
Division had in a Portland storage yard 
a 90-foot concrete and steel footbridge 
that had been placed in storage when the 
Banfield Freeway was widened. Paiva 
figured the pedestrian crossing would 
serve well as a replacement for a railroad 
trestle that crosses over Oregon 47 at 
Tophill, about 13 miles south of 
Vernonia. Don Adams, Highway region 
engineer, Portland, agreed to donate the 
footbridge to Parks—under the condi- 
tion that it be removed by June 22. 

That gave them roughly six weeks 
to make the switch. 

The new bridge offers the main 
advantage of being longer and higher 
than the old railroad trestle, providing a 
safer undercrossing for motorists, 
according to Mark Stenberg, a landscape 
architect with Parks. The concrete abut- 
ments for the railroad trestle were only 
30 feet apart and held the structure only 
13 feet above the pavement. The new 
foot bridge has a 17-foot clearance. 

To meet the tight deadline, Parks 
agreed to be responsible for all planning, 
surveying and engineering to place the 
footbridge, according to Project Manager 
Paul Rogers, Parks Department. The 
Highway Division explored the possibil- 
ity of using safety funds to pay for the 
removal of the old abutments, transport 


Contractors lower a replacement footbridge from the Banfield Freeway into place at 
the Banks/Vernonia Linear Park, while Paul Rogers, a project manager with Parks, 
checks progress. 


the footbridge from Portland to Tophill 
and placement of the bridge on its new 
abutments. Parks contracted and paid 
for construction of the new abutments, 
painting of the footbridge to meet 
Highway requirements, construction of 
the new approaches, and the addition of 
handrails and a safety screen. 

It was a cooperative project between 
Highway and Parks down to the finest 
detail. Parks paid a highway bridge 
maintenance crew to straighten a bent I- 
beam on the footbridge. Highway 
Operations recommended a type of 
paint for the footbridge. Parks crews 
removed trees at the site to allow the 
bridge to be swung into place. 

“It was a case where everyone 
worked together,” Paiva said. “We were 
able to pull together. It was really great.” 

New footings for the bridge were 
poured, and a contractor was hired to 
remove the railroad trestle and replace it 
with the footbridge, which was com- 


Tires get new life as road 


Building roads out of old tires? 

Yes, the Highway Division is using 
tired tires—without tread, ready for the 
landfill—to become part of the roadway 
itself. The recycling project, being tested 
on a slide-prone section of Oregon 42 
near Camas Valley, used approximately 
400,000 shredded tires as base material. 

The contractor, Kiewit Pacific, filled 
a large sinkhole on the highway with the 
shredded tires in July. The need for the 
innovative construction method arose 
last winter when water runoff and the 
weight of the new highway activated an 
old slide, causing a hole in the road. 

It was the first time the Highway 
Division has used old tires in place of 
earth or rock, according to Jim Gix, the 
Highway Division’s Region 3 engineer, 
Roseburg. “We've added grated tires to 


paving products in the past, but it’s the 
first time we’ve used shredded tires,” 
Gix said. 

Repairing the slide required a light- 
weight, cost-effective material, and a 
thorough review and cost analysis 
proved that shredded tires met these cri- 
teria. Shredding the tires allows them to 
interlock and compact. 

The Oregon Department of 
Environmental Quality is sharing in a 
percentage of the project costs, about 
$350,000, according to Gix. 

Project Manager John Read said 
using old tires as a construction material 
is an environmentally safe alternative 
because it keeps them on highways and 
out of landfills. “It’s a cost-effective way 
to rid the environment of used and 
unsightly tires,” he said. 


pleted in late June. 

Hikers, bikers and equestrians will 
use the bridge, which is part of a 12-mile 
section, from Buxton to Vernonia, sched- 
uled to open this fall. As Oregon’s first 
linear park, it will be 21 miles long when 
completed. 


omg 


Parks 
to unveil 


Gov. Neil Goldschmidt will unveil a 
State Parks Department six-year pro- 
gram of proposed expansion and 
improvement projects at a press confer- 
ence Aug. 8, the opening day of a Parks 
Commission tour of the Oregon Coast. 

The governor’s announcement will 
launch the campaign, “Protect the Best 
of Oregon,” to inform the public of spe- 
cific projects included in _ the 
development program as well as the 
problems and needs facing the state 
parks system. Program costs are bud- 
geted at $74 million over the next three 
bienniums. 

“This six-year program is the first 
step in putting our long-range 2010 Plan 
into action,” said Parks Department 
Director Dave Talbot. “It includes major 
projects we need to initiate in every part 
of the state.” 

Projects listed include land acquisi- 
tions needed to develop new parks and 
expand existing ones. Other proposals 
specify a variety of rehabilitation efforts, 
several historic preservation and inter- 
pretive programs, and development of 
facilities to accommodate recreation 
demands, such as windsurfing, boating, 
hiking and camping. 

The “Protect the Best of Oregon” 
campaign will be supported by a map- 
style publication and slide show, which 
outline the six-year program projects, 
identify acquisition opportunities lost 
because of funding shortages, and high- 
light renovations needed to offset 
natural aging and overcrowding. 

After the press conference, the com- 
mission plans to leave on a four-day 
tour of the Oregon Coast, beginning at 
the site of a railroad trestle located on 
the new Banks/Vernonia Linear Park. 
Commissioners and their guests will 
travel to the north coast and Fort 
Stevens State Park, spend the first night 
of the tour in Tillamook, then continue 
to the southern coast to inspect Parks 
Department properties and meet with 
local officials. 


Primitive lodge opens at Emigrant Springs 


A primitive log lodge near the Oregon Trail opened for overnight lodging at 
Emigrant Springs State Park, about 26 miles southeast of Pendleton. It’s the first 
building of its type in the Oregon State Parks system. 

Known as the Totem Lodge, it is a conversion of a log building constructed 
by the Civilian Conservation Corps in the 1930s. The lodge consists of two sepa- 
rate cabins, which rent for $11 per night during the camping season, from 
mid-April through October, according to Emigrant Springs Park Manager Leroy 


Swartout. 


Travelers can plan ahead by calling hotline 


Oregon motorists can call ahead to learn of summer construction delays by 
dialing 1-976-7277 to hear the Road Construction Hotline, offered jointly by the 
Highway Division and Oregon State Police. 

Touch-tone telephone users can select specific highway construction reports, 
while other callers will hear the entire three-minute recording covering the entire 
state. The call costs about 30 cents. In areas where 976 service is unavailable, call 
889-3999. The hotline, updated each Friday, is available 24 hours a day. 


Coos Bay man wins raffle, heads for Hawaii 


Ed Pulvermacher, a Coos Bay highway maintenance supervisor, won a trip to 
Hawaii, the grand prize in the first Glenn Jackson Scholarship raffle. 

Twenty-four others won prizes in the July 17 raffle drawing, which gener- 
ated nearly $4,000, according to Judy Gregory and John Elliott, co-chairs of the 
Jackson Scholars Advisory Committee. The second of three planned raffles, origi- 
nally scheduled for August, has been cancelled because of limited ticket sales. 


Blood drive draws 136 pints for Red Cross 


ODOT employees donated 136 pints of blood in the American Red Cross 
Blood Drive held at the Transportation Building in July, according to Ronda 


O’Neall, drive co-chair. 
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Rich Arnold, an associate transportation engineer (with transit), is part of a recruitment and retention program for graduate engi- 
neers. Lynn Colebank, an engineering specialist (back to camera), works with Arnold. 


ae 


Engineers recruited, 


A recruitment and retention effort 
has placed 12 graduate engineers into a 
three-part rotational program to broaden 
their highway knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

The 12 positions include 10 recent 
graduates and two employees who 
already held positions with the Highway 
Division, according to Fred Heard, a per- 
sonnel analyst charged with managing 
the program. 

The impetus for the program is the 
declining number of graduating civil 
engineers, and the Highway Division’s 
need to remain a competitive employer 
and retain a higher percentage of gradu- 
ate engineers, Heard said. 

Over the next decade, 250 Oregon 
highway engineers will be eligible to 
retire, according to a report produced by 
the department’s Committee on Hiring 
and Retention of Engineers. A minimum 


of 15 engineers should be recruited each 
year, according to the committee. Plans 
call for 10 more graduate engineers and 
five more current employees to be 
sought for the second wave of the pro- 
gram, beginning in July 1, 1991. 

The 18-month program requires the 
program participants to work in three 
different service areas. Two of those 
areas—field construction/location and 
project development—would be manda- 
tory, while the third six-month 
assignment would be the employee’s 
choice. 

Heard said he hopes the program 
will “share some of the traditions and 
history of the department. Sometimes I 
think we don’t teach enough of those 
things as professionals. We need to 
remember that some of our people have 
been with our organization for 30 or 35 
years, some longer.” 


Values clarification part 
of long-term recovery 


Continued from Page 1 

“We are taking steps—training, dis- 
cussion of values, better procedures—to 
fix things that have gone wrong,” Forbes 
said. “But I continue to be impressed by 
the dedication and hard work of most 
Highway employees.” 

Highway has since implemented 
new procedures and safeguards, includ- 
ing the division’s revision of the 
inventory control system. That action 
has improved the documentation in 
tracking, transferring or releasing items 
that have salvage value, and has added 
more checkpoints in purchases and 
returns of equipment. 

The agency is now more strictly 
enforcing its existing policies and proce- 
dures, Forbes said. The disposal of used 
Highway Division items, among other 
things, may not have been adequately 
addressed in the past, he said. A new 
policy on salvageable materials is now 
being drafted. 

But the answer to the problem 
relates to Highway’s values system, 
according to Forbes. 


“You can’t entirely fix a breakdown 
in values with administrative solutions,” 
he said. “We aren’t talking just about 
new policy. Over the long-term, you 


‘I continue to be 
impressed by the dedi- 
cation and hard work of 
most Highway employ- 
ees.’ —State Highway 
Engineer Don Forbes 


need to be clear about the values, rein- 
force them, and expect that people will 
live within them. There have to be seri- 
ous consequences, especially for 
managers, for violating the agency’s core 
values.” 

Forbes is focusing on ethics and val- 
ues with his managers and expects to 
hold employee workshops in the future. 

ODOT’s management staff also is 
examining the value of ethics training for 
the department. 


mentored 


A mentor program, to provide the 
new employee with career guidance, will 
last throughout the rotational period. 
“We thought, wouldn’t it be great if the 
people we hire had someone who would 
share their fears and joys about work, if 
a newly hired person could ask a dumb 
question and not worry if it'll end up in 
his personnel file?,” Heard said. Mentors 
recruited for the program typically 
“have some management experience and 
have been around for a while,” he said. 
In all but one situation, mentors are not 
the supervisors of the program partici- 
pants. 

The program began in early July 
with a two-day orientation. 

The department didn’t seek a bind- 
ing commitment from the program 
participants to complete the program. 
“But we never minimized the amount of 
work involved,” Heard said. “There was 
an expectation established, but we can- 
not require a commitment. They could 
quit tomorrow, but I don’t think that’s 
going to happen.” 

Program participants paid for relo- 
cating to their first assignment, while 
ODOT will pay for their subsequent two 
moves, if moving is required. 

The engineer rotational program 
likely will help the entire department in 
the long-run, he said. “If this works, then 
we should be looking at other ideas to 
recruit and retain employees. I won’t say 
this program is going to solve all our 
problems, because it probably won't. But 
it’s a good start—and it’s the beginning 
of developing our department's leader- 
ship for the next century.” 

Other aspects of ODOT’s recruit- 
ment and retention effort include 
sending a recruitment team to visit col- 
lege campuses, establishing effective 
working relationships with schools’ fac- 
ulties and placement officials, 
interviewing college seniors, and dis- 
tributing literature about the Highway 
Division, ODOT and the benefits of 
locating in Oregon. 

In five years, from 1984 through 
1988, the Highway Division hired 125 
employees for the highway engineer 1 
position. Twelve percent of that group, 
or 15, left the department. Oregon’s 12 
percent turnover rate is more than twice 
that of other transportation departments. 


Parkway 
demo gets 
under way 


Ground will be broken Aug. 17 for 
the Lincoln Beach-Fogarty Creek project 
on U.S. 101. 

Called the Lincoln Beach Parkway, it 
is the first of several proposed projects 
designed to improve traffic flow along 
the Oregon Coast Highway while main- 
taining the natural scenic beauty of the 
coast. 

The two-mile demonstration project 
will widen the existing two-lane road to 
two travel lanes in each direction, and 
include a landscaped median with open- 
ings at key locations for left- or U-turns. 
Bike lanes will line both sides of the 
highway. 

Don Byard, highway plan manager, 
said the project also calls for clearing 
viewpoints and building turnouts to 
highlight the coast’s scenic features. 
“The parkway is designed to be both a 
good people and goods mover, while 
preserving the scenic values of the 
Oregon Coast,” he said. 

This project is a top priority for the 
Transportation Commission. The Lincoln 
Beach Parkway has captured the atten- 
tion of the Washington and California 
departments of transportation. ODOT is 
advocating a long-range goal of eventu- 
ally upgrading scenic U.S. 101, which 
runs through all three states. 

Gov. Neil Goldschmidt, U.S. 
Representative Peter DeFazio, 
Transportation Commission Chairman 
Michael Hollern and Rep. Hedy Rijken 
will speak on the project’s benefits to the 
local community, the state’s economy 
and Oregon’s transportation system. 


HISTORY 


- AUGUST 1985 


¢ More than half of the 75 
employees who enrolled in the 
Silver Falls Management 
Development classes had been pro- 
moted. The classes included training 
on speech writing and delivery, 
budgeting and personnel manage- 
ment. 

¢ The Motor Vehicles Division 
launched DMV’s Automated Voice 
Exchange, or DAVE, a system that 
allows certain account users to 
obtain information about vehicle 
records and driver licenses by tele- 
phone, without contacting a DMV 
employee. 

¢ The Safety and Health Section 
began a pilot wellness project, 
designed to motivate employees to 
better care for themselves. It 
includes screenings for high blood 
pressure, smoking cessation classes, 
and information on nutrition, exer- 
cise and recognizing the symptoms 
of heart disease. 


AUGUST 1980 


State agencies operating on 
money from the General Fund were 
ordered to cut their budgets by 30 
percent. ODOT agencies affected by 
the cuts were the Parks and Public 
Transit divisions, and the Travel 
Information Section. Gov. Vic Atiyeh 
projected a General Fund deficit of 
$204 million. 

¢ Gasoline consumption and 
miles traveled on Oregon highways 
continued to decrease, according to 
DMV and Highway Division fig- 
ures 


¢ The Highway Division made 

plans to offer for sale $15 million in 

Highway General Obligation Bonds 
to offset cash-flow problems. 
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Needs outweigh 
funds for aviation 


If you could gaze into a crystal ball 
and see the future, you might see a more 
crowded Oregon. 

Oregon's population is growing at a 
rate of nearly 2 percent per year. In the 
next 25 years, a half-million people are 
expected to move to the Portland area, 
and an equal amount to the rest of 
Oregon. Salem, Eugene and Medford 
will strain their current urban growth 
boundaries. Bend, The Dalles, Klamath 
Falls and other communities will experi- 
ence continued growth. 


The future of Oregon’s airports are at 
risk for the Aeronautics Division’s lim- 
ited budget, its administrator says. 


For Paul Meyerhoff II, Aeronautics 
Division administrator, that picture pre- 
sents a frustrating challenge. He 
wonders how Oregon’s aviation system 
will handle the continued growth. 
Specifically, how can the Aeronautics 
Division support growing statewide avi- 
ation needs with the limited resources it 
has today? 

Aeronautics’ staff of 15 is responsi- 
ble for operating and maintaining 35 
state airports, and licensing and register- 
ing more than 400 additional landing 
areas. Among other programs, the 
agency also is charged with developing a 
statewide aviation system plan, helping 
fund community airport improvements, 
and coordinating air search and rescue 
activities statewide. Guiding division 
policy is a nine-member Oregon 
Aviation Advisory Committee and the 
Transportation Commission. 

A recent agency analysis of 
Oregon’s current aviation needs showed 
that meeting that challenge is a tall 
order. 

“Because of budget problems in 
recent years, we have been forced to put 
off needed improvements at state air- 
ports. That’s put us a position similar to 
when the Highway Division had to 
begin its aggressive modernization and 
rehabilitation program. It’s time for us to 
do the same thing,” Meyerhoff said. 


New facility 
opens doors 


Eastern Oregon employees with 
the Highway and Parks divisions 
moved into a new building on July 
15, along with staff from Highway’s 
Right of Way, Geology, Weighmas- 
ters and Project Managers offices. 

Region Engineer J.X. Wilson 
said he expected the move to be 
complete by July 20. A building ded- 
ication and open house are 
tentatively scheduled for this fall. A 
time capsule containing memorabilia 
to document life in 1990, and predic- 
tions for life in the future will be 
planted in a breezeway of the new 
facility. 

The structure is located off 
Oregon 82, on the Island City Strip, 
adjacent to a building that houses 
the Highway Division’s District 13 
office, the La Grande DMV office 
and the Oregon State Police offices. 


Aeronautics planners estimate that 
nearly $1 million worth of maintenance 
projects currently are unfunded for 
Oregon’s 35 state airports. About 
$109,000 worth of that work falls in the 
division’s critical “Red Flag” Safety 
Project category, or projects that must be 
done right away, at the risk of either 
closing airports or compromising safe 
operations. 

Airport construction needs are simi- 
lar, Meyerhoff believes. Oregon’s public 
use airports that are part of the nation’s 
critical airport system need $91 million 
in unfunded construction during the 
next five years. And that doesn’t include 
Portland International Airport’s current 
$300 million expansion plan. Another 43 
Oregon airports that fall outside the 
nation’s critical airport system need 
nearly $5 million in construction projects 
during the next five years, according to 
Aeronautics staff estimates. Those pro- 
jects must be funded from sources 
outside the agency’s biennial budget of 
about $3.7 million, Meyerhoff said. 

“We estimate that during the next 
five years Oregon will be eligible for as 
much as $30 million in federal Aviation 
Trust Fund dollars to help pay for 
improvements at airports in the national 
system plan,” he said. “But that still 
leaves Oregon with a $67 million balance 
of critical development and maintenance 
work to do." 

In addition to the $67 million in crit- 
ical needs Aeronautics has identified for 
the next five years are two programs that 
Meyerhoff said will help aviation 
achieve its role in building a healthier 
Oregon economy—maintenance grants 
for non-state-owned airports, and eco- 
nomic development and promotion 
activities. 

The division recently proposed a 
funding package and related legislative 
concepts to the Executive Department 
and the Governor’s Office. Approved 
were provisions to increase aviation gas 
taxes 1 cent per gallon, raise pilot regis- 
tration fees from the current $4 to $8 per 
year, and a revised aircraft registration 
fee schedule. 

Rejected was a proposal that would 
have increased Oregon’s jet fuel tax from 
the current one-half cent per gallon rate 
to 1 cent per gallon, a move designed to 
generate between $1 million and $1.2 
million annually. The Aeronautics 
Division would have used the additional 
income for airport improvement grants 
and an outreach program designed to 
help develop essential commercial air 
service statewide. 


R-Team thinks 
ice in summer 


In the heat of the summer, the 
Highway Division’s management team 
is thinking about ice—and how to pro- 
tect motorists next winter. 

The policy-setting R-Team (R stands 
for results) in July reviewed the agency’s 
past experience using various de-icing 
chemicals, along with research per- 
formed by other states. 

Unlike most states, Oregon tradi- 
tionally has used salt sparingly on its 
roads, and instead has used sand for 
traction in icy weather. A Materials and 
Research Section report indicates that 
preference for sand is partly why 
Oregon’s reinforced portland cement 
concrete highways are rated among the 
best in the nation. 

Oregon has been experimenting 
with compounds to make driving safer. 
They are being rated for their effective- 
ness, cost, corrosion and environmental 
impact. Inherent to the testing of those 
chemicals is a dilemma _ facing 


Orren Vann operates the controls of a crane to unload a welding rig, as Jim Hoffman 


eases it onto the ground. 


Bridge crews come 
to aid of Fairview 


Jim Hoffman, a bridge crew supervisor 
(on left), talks about plans to build one 
of Fairview’s fire escapes with Dan 
Wright, a highway maintenance spe- 


cialist. Shown welding is Phil 
Pemberton, an assistant supervisor. 


Oregonians, according to Bill Anhorn, 
deputy state highway engineer. “People 
want their roads and bridges to be free 
from ice and snow, but they want to pro- 
tect their capital investment and the 
environment, too,” he said. 

Based on research by the Materials 
and Research Section, the team decided 
to allow only sand and ethylene glycol 
as de-icing agents this coming winter. 
Existing supplies of a product called 
Freezgard will be used only on asphaltic 
highways; when those supplies are 
depleted the agency will discontinue 
using Freezgard because it deteriorates 
highway structures and portland cement 
concrete. 


Salem bridge workers responded to 
a call for help to create fire-escape stairs 
for Fairview’s home for the developmen- 
tally disabled in late July, working from 
dawn until dusk to get the job done. 

Inspectors from the U.S. Health Care 
Financing Administration and the State 
Fire Marshall's Office told Fairview offi- 
cials they would close the cottages if they 
failed to replace four fire-escape slides at 
three Fairview cottages with the fire 
escapes. The slides were designed to 
make it easier for people with develop- 
mental disabilities to use, but weren’t 
because Fairview residents reportedly 
were afraid of them. 

To forge the fire escapes, the high- 
way bridge crew joined forces with 
employees from the Fairview physical 
plant, Dammasch State Hospital and 
Oregon State Hospital and private con- 
tractors. They welded portions of the 
stairs from raw steel from Fairview’s 
shop, then transported them by truck to 
the three cottages. Concrete was poured 
as a base, then the stairs were assembled. 


RETIREMENTS 


Eugene Fletcher, principle execu- 
tive manager C, Parks and Recreation 
Department, Salem, retired in July 
after 12 years of service. 

Barbara McCracken, motor vehi- 


cle representative 1, Motor Vehicles 
Division, McMinnville, retired in June 
after 21-plus years of service. 

Donald Stuck, highway mainte- 
nance supervisor 2, Highway 
Division, Klamath Falls, retires in 
August after 32 years of service. 
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This 1952 photograph of an Oregon State Fair booth shows how Oregon promoted safe driving. The panel on the left 
offers fair-goers free copies of the state drivers manual, while the panel on the right promotes “You Never Know,” a 

radio program that aired on more than 30 stations and replayed “actual traffic incidents...recorded at the scene.” The 
booth was sponsored by the Secretary of State’s office, which performed state motor vehicle responsibilities until the 
Department of Motor Vehicles was created, in 1956. 


Planning tools OK'd by panel 


The final 1991-96 Six-Year Highway 
Improvement Program and a draft 
Highway Plan in July secured 
Transportation Commission approval, 
advancing both documents as planning 
tools for future highway projects and 
funding. 

The Highway Improvement 
Program lists nearly $1.4 billion in pro- 
jects to be constructed through 1996. 
Special Programs Supervisor Bob Oakes 
said that figure includes approximately 
$60 million each year to fund the Access 
Oregon Highways program. A program 
document will be available to the public 
in September. 

Ed Lee, highway needs coordinator, 
said the Highway Plan determines the 
long-range direction for the division 
based on future highway system needs 


and revenue requirements. It also defines 
the Transportation Commission’s policy 
on highway issues, he said. 

“The plan does not select projects 
for construction,” Lee said. “However, 
the Highway Plan is a tool for develop- 
ing the Six-Year Highway Improvement 
Program.” 

The recommended program for sup- 
porting Oregon’s highways will require 
$15.6 billion over the next 20 years, Lee 
said. The plan outlines methods, such as 
bonding and toll collection, to generate 
revenue for the state’s highway mainte- 
nance and operation. The draft plan 
recommends increased toll financing on 
specific highway projects. “Pursuing 
alternative methods to meet funding 
needs will offset some of the need for tax 
increases,” Lee said. 


Highway Plan Manager Don Byard 
said the plan also emphasizes better 
coordination of land-use and transporta- 
tion planning in an effort to make 
investments on the highway system 
more enduring and cost-efficient. 

The draft Highway Plan will be pre- 
sented to the public at meetings 
tentatively scheduled for August. 


Two win 
All-Star 


Two Information Systems employ- 
ees, Jan Baker and Phil Isaacs, in July 
were honored as winners of the first- 
ever Central Services All-Stars Awards. 

Baker, an office specialist 2, Salem, 


x 


Baker 


Isaacs 
won the represented category, while 
Isaacs was chosen as the management 
service award winner. 

Don Stupfel of Information Systems 
described Baker’s “unhesitating willing- 
ness to accept additional responsibility, 
close attention to detail and her self- 
imposed standards for absolute 
accuracy.” He said her abilities are 
“reflected in significant direct savings of 
public funds, staff work hours and 
enhanced efficiency of the management 
and staff she serves.” 

Isaacs, supervisor of ODOT’s 
Computer Information Center and nom- 
inated by Brenda Zuniga, Public Affairs, 
was described as “a person who comes 
to the rescue, helps with computer prob- 
lems, develops programs, trains, 
answers any question, and always has a 
smile and is ready to help.” 

The All-Star Award program was 
established this year to recognize 
Central Services Division employees 
who exemplify attention to quality, cost, 
quantity and timeliness of service given 
to customers. Nominations were sought 
from all department employees. 


Motor Vehicles Division 


Rebecca Chait, office assistant 2, Salem, to motor vehi- 


Virginia Carey, ODOT childcare coordinator (on left), and Joyce Lawrence, director 
of the Salem Family YMCA Child Development Center, settle equipment in the 
Sunstone Children’s Center, a new childcare center near the Transportation 


cle representative 1, Beaverton Mall DMV Express 


Office. 


Consuelo DeCamp, office assistant 2 to office specialist 


1, Salem. 


Ruthann Heaton, motor vehicle representative 1 to 


motor vehicle representative 2, Baker. 


Robert Kowkow, office assistant 2 to office specialist 2, 


Salem. 


Timothy Landgren, laborer 2 to support services super- , P 


visor 1, Salem. 


Traci Thiessen, data entry operator to office specialist 2, 


Salem. 


Highway Division 


Traci Thiessen 
Office Specialist 2 
Motor Vehicles Division 
Salem 


Vern Daily, engineering specialist 1 to associate transportation engineer, Salem. 
Mark Joerger, management analyst 1, Motor Vehicles Division, Salem, to management 


analyst 2, Highway Division, Salem. 


Barbara Koos, planner 2 to planner 3, Salem. 


Dennis Mitchell, transportation engineer 2 to supervising transportation engineer D, 


Salem. 


Sabrina Teem, office specialist 1 to office coordinator, Salem. 
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Building, Salem. 


Center to open Aug. 20 


A childcare center for children of 
ODOT and Public Utility Commission 
employees, scheduled to open Aug. 20, 
has been dubbed the Sunstone 
Children’s Center. 

Rosalyn Shirack, an economist with 
ODOT Strategic Planning, Salem, sub- 
mitted the winning entry in a contest to 
name the center. “The sunstone is 
Oregon’s state gemstone and could sym- 
bolize Oregon’s other gems—children,” 
she said. 

A open house for the center is 
planned Aug. 6-10 from noon to 1 p.m., 
and Aug. 7 and 9 from 4:30-6:30 p.m. 
The center, located at 1144/1146 Center 
St. N.E., is the former Coffee Time 


restaurant, about a half block east of the 
Transportation Building, Salem. 

The Salem Family YMCA was cho- 
sen to manage the center and provide 
child care to 45 infants, toddlers and 
preschoolers of state employees. The 
YMCA contract began in July, when it 
applied for a license to provide child 
care, according to Virginia Carey, ODOT 
childcare coordinator. The center will 
have nine staff members, she said. 

The owner of the building, Don 
Seaman, paid for improvements that 
converted the building’s interior to sup- 
port an office environment while ODOT 
paid for the portion that applied to 
childcare use. 
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PROFILE: SAM CONRATT 


A passion for puzzles, creativity and audits 


By ANDY BOOZ 
Managing Editor 


You can count on at least two things 
in life. One is death. The second cer- 
tainty—taxes—is Sam Conratt’s reason 
for being. 

As leader of the Motor Vehicles 
Division’s Fuels Tax Branch, Sam has a 
passion for numbers. Nearly $217 mil- 
lion in motor fuel taxes rolled through 
his Portland office this past year, and a 
team of auditors ensure fuels taxpayers 
pay their share. But he carries more than 


‘You have to 
be curious, 
use your 
imagination 
and 
creativity to 
bean 
effective auditor.’ 
—Sam Conratt 


his briefcase and calculator to an audit: 
He brings a sense of customer concern. 

An oil company executive com- 
mented recently that Sam is one of the 
few people in the world who can tell a 
taxpayer he owes $10,000 in back taxes, 
yet have him feel sorry Sam has to leave 
for his next appointment. 

Sam has learned to value his rela- 
tionships with his customers, and, 
having been with DMV’s Fuels Tax 
Branch for the past 26 years, he makes 
every effort to share that concern with 
his staff. He takes great pride in the 
good work his auditors do. 

“It’s unusual for people doing our 
work to receive compliments—no one 
likes an auditor,” he says. “But our audi- 
tors get compliments for their 
professionalism and cooperation. I think 
that’s universal. Working with our peo- 
ple is not like working with the IRS. 
Oregon state government should have 
as its motto: ‘We serve.’” 

The Fuels Tax Branch licenses peo- 
ple and companies that are required to 
pay taxes on fuel in Oregon. Three types 
of licenses are issued: 

¢ Motor vehicle fuel dealers, or peo- 
ple who import and export gasoline; 

¢ Use fuel sellers, including people 
who deliver special fuels, such as diesel 
or propane, into the fuel tanks of vehi- 
cles; and 

e Use fuel users, typically farmers 
and loggers, who deliver special fuels 
into their vehicles from a bulk fuel tank. 

Once Sam’s staff licenses the people 
required to pay fuel taxes, auditors pro- 
cess and review their tax reports. 
Support staff check the information on 
the reports for math accuracy, complete- 
ness and compliance with the state fuels 
tax laws. They reconcile the reports and 
payments to bank deposits, summarize 
the data collected by the type of 


taxpayer, and confirm the accuracy of 
the funding allocation to various 
accounts—the Highway and 
Aeronautics divisions, cities and coun- 
ties. Auditors then pull the files to be 
audited, and prepare detailed work 
papers based on information contained 
in the tax reports and information on 
interstate movements of fuel by pipeline 
companies and schedules of sales or 
transactions between licensed dealers. 

After the audit preparation work is 
complete, the auditor travels to the 
licensees’ locations, where the account- 
ing records are maintained. That means 
travels throughout Oregon, and out of 
state in the case of motor vehicle fuel 
dealer audits. Licensed accounts are in 
all states bordering Oregon, in most 
western states, and as far away as 
Minnesota, Texas and New York. 

Gasoline primarily enters Oregon 
through the Olympic Pipeline from four 
refineries in Washington state. In Eastern 
Oregon, a Chevron pipeline transports 
gas from refineries in Utah to Pasco, 
Wash. Tankers transport motor vehicle 
fuel to the Port of Portland from 
California and Canada, and from ports 
throughout the world, including Russia, 
Venezuela and Saudi Arabia. 

In short, the DMV Fuels Tax Branch 
is responsible for tracking all the 
regional, national and international 
movements of fuel products to deter- 
mine how much enters the state. 

So, what makes for a good fuels tax 
auditor? You’ve got to enjoy working 
with numbers and with people. And it 
helps to have the investigative skills of 
Sherlock Holmes. 

“You have to be curious, use your 
imagination and creativity to be an effec- 
tive auditor,” Sam says. “But that’s on 
top of having good accounting and 
auditing skills.” 

It also helps to approach each job 
with the objectivity of a scientist. “Our 
auditors never know what they’re going 
to find,” Sam says. “Different people 
handle their accounting and record- 
maintenance procedures differently. 
That’s why it’s important to remember 
what you learned from the last audit, 
but to approach the next job with an 
open mind.” 

Sam holds high standards for his 
auditing team. To allow them to perform 
their best, he treats them as he would 
like to be treated—as a professional. “I 
like to think of my people as profession- 
als, and I guess I trust them to do a good 
job when they’re out in the field, then 
give them the credit they deserve when 
they do,” he says. 

Sam has been with the Motor 
Vehicles Division since 1963. In that 
time, the Fuels Tax Branch has changed 
little. It still has as its primary mission 
the responsibility of collecting taxes to 
help fund Oregon roadway and airport 
improvements. But the motor vehicle 
fuels industry has undergone substantial 
change, Sam says. 

The number of fuels tax licensees 
has nearly tripled, from 70 to about 200, 
as a result of the divestiture of Tidewater 
Oil Co. by Phillips Petroleum. The con- 
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Sam Conratt, assistant administrator of the Motor Vehicles Division’s Fuels Tax 
Branch (on left), speaks with Jerry Holmes, Chevron oil company terminal manager, 


at a storage and transfer facility, Portland. 


signee concept of petroleum distribution 
changed to a jobber-based system of 
marketing. Jobbers typically purchase 
about 10,000 gallons of fuel at a time, 
while previously consignees had dis- 
tributed quantities as small as 150 
gallons per transaction. 

And the amount of taxes collected 
also has grown. Beginning in 1919, when 
Oregon became the first state to impose 
a gas tax, the one-cent-per-gallon assess- 
ment on all gas imported to Oregon 
generated $341,000 per year. Revenues 
have soared since then. In 1989, when 
the tax rate was 16 cents per gallon, 
more than $217 million were collected. 

The son of Austria-Hungary immi- 
grants, Sam was born in Portland and 
has lived there ever since. His father 
worked at a Pacific Fruit and Produce 
grocery warehouse, where Sam also 
worked during his summers off from 
college. 

He shares much of his personal time 
with his two children—a son, age 26 and 
an aspiring attorney, and a 21-year-old 
daughter in her senior year at Santa 
Clara University. When not playing golf 
with his son or clam digging on Puget 
Sound, Sam seeks escape by reading 
high-action thrillers and adventure 
paperback novels. 


In the time Sam has been in the 
fuels tax business, he has had time to 
think about his career—and he would 
recommend it to anyone interested in 
challenges and puzzle-solving. 

“If I were to advise someone with 
good math skills where to look for a 
career, I’d suggest accounting,” he says. 
“Doing audits is a dead-end career, and 
the chances for promotion are greater in 
accounting.” 

But having said that, Sam sat back 
in his chair, grinned and mused: 
“Accountants have to have a knowledge 
of accounting principles, and the state 
can provide you with accounting manu- 
als and procedures for you to perform 
your job. So there’s something to fall 
back on. But in auditing, no two jobs are 
the same, and the system continues to 
change.” To prepare a proper audit 
report, an auditor has to visit the partic- 
ular licensee and_ study his 
record-keeping methods, documents 
and professional assumptions. 

“If you've done your homework, if 
you've really studied the situation, 
you'll find out if something is askew. 
And if there is, you have to do some- 
thing about it—and that usually means 
an assessment. Not many people pay 
more than they have to in taxes.” 


| RETIREES REPORT | | 


Bruce Boyd, 
Salem, Right of 
Way  =manager, 
Highway Division, 
retired in 1987. 

Consulting 
work has filled 
Bruce’s time since 
he retired. Among 
his assignments is 
responsibility for 
leading a task force 
that studied Oregon’s prisons for the 
state Department of Corrections. 

Bruce and his wife, Orlena, traveled 


to England, Scotland and Ireland in 
1988, then to Portugal and Spain in 1989. 
They report both trips were enjoyable 
and pleasant experiences. 

Community activities take up a 
large portion of Bruce’s time. He is 
active in the local Rotary Club, serves on 
the American Heart Association Board 
of Directors, Marion-Polk Division, and 
is involved in planning its open golf 
tournament. He also works for charity, 
as a volunteer for the Garten Foundation 
and the Assistance League of Salem. 

When he isn’t busy with his civic 
activities, Bruce can be seen on the golf 


course. 


Carl Nelson, Salem, Administrative 
Services manager, Central Services 
Division, retired in 1986. 

After retiring, Carl and his wife, 
Buryl, sold their home in north Salem 
and moved to Arizona. They were there 
six months—until the temperature rose 
to 107 degrees. They returned to Salem’s 
moderate climate and built a home in 
south Salem. The Nelsons have since 
developed their home’s yard, created a 
garden, and built a deck. 

In June, Carl and Buryl took their 


annual trip to Arlington for the Big 
River Band Festival. They attended a 
week-long campout in July, when about 
50 people associated with the Highway 
Division gathered. This month, they’re 
planning to picnic with friends from the 
Courthouse Athletic Club who share 
their enthusiasm for water aerobics. 

The Nelsons keep in contact with 
ODOT friends through their many activ- 
ities, attend the quarterly Highway 
Retirees luncheon whenever they can, 
and stay in touch with their three chil- 
dren and five grandchildren, who live in 
the Salem-Portland area. 
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Jeffery Fulton 
Highway Maintenance 
Specialist 

Burns 


Jeffery Fulton 


I think what we do on our 
crew helps—that is, keeping 
our trucks clean. We can take 
a little more pride in the rigs 
we drive and in our personal 
appearance, too. Most of us, 
for instance, take our soft caps 
home and clean them, while 
others let them go unwashed. 
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Mary Hiser 
Office Specialist 
Public Transit 
Division 

Salem 


Lloyd McClure 


We could probably put ads in 
the paper. That way, the pub- 
lic would know that 
snowplows are out working 
on the roads in the winter- 
time. They might warn people 
to be alert when driving. 
Maybe, too, if we put 25 mph 
speed-zone signs in construc- 
tion work zones, that might 
slow down traffic. 


Marta Eriksen 
Executive Support 
Specialist 1 

ODOT Director’s Office 
Salem 


Marta Eriksen 


I believe the image of the 
department begins with each 
individual, and that its image 
will only be as good as its peo- 
ple. When confronted with a 
request or questioned by citi- 
zens, if employees take the 
responsibility to see, person- 
ally, that their question is 
answered or their needs have 
been met, that will reflect on 
the department as a whole. 


Lloyd McClure 
Highway Maintenance Specialist 
Meacham 


pee 
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Shelly Turner 


Mary Hiser 


I don’t think ODOT has any 
bad problems with its public 
image. We’re a state agency 
that has had some problems, 
and we took care of them on 
our own. We have nothing 
that should make us bow our 
heads in shame. 


Motor Vehicle Representative 1 
East Portland DMV Drive Test Center 


Alan Willey 
Motor Vehicle Office Manager 1 
The Dalles DMV 


Alan Willey 


In general, ODOT needs to 
improve its communications 
with the public. DMV has 
come a long way in this area, 
but still I see places where its 
communications with the 
public and with its employees 
can be improved. With our 
Commercial Driver License 
program, for example, there 
were a lot of things we didn’t 
know about until we heard it 
on the radio. We were sort of 
playing it blind. 


Shelly Turner 


At DMV, we can improve 
communications to reduce the 
gap between what the public 
is told they need and what 
they actually need. Our motor 
vehicle representatives need 
to take time to listen to cus- 
tomers and take time to look 
up their requirements. We 
won't get it right all of the 
time, but we have room for 
improvement. 


Craig Trigg 
Motor Vehicle Office 


Manager 2 
Klamath Falls DMV 


Linda Milligan 

Office Coordinator 
Highway Construction 
Klamath Falls 


Linda Milligan 


By being honest with its 
employees and the public. As 
a young person, I was taught 
honesty is the best policy, and 
I’ve found it really works. In 
other words, don’t whitewash 
or tell half-truths. If employ- 
ees and the public are told the 
truth, we can all work 
together toward a shared goal. 
Our goal in the Highway 
Division is to make a better, 
safer roadway for the travel- 
ing public, and I’m proud to 
be a part of it. 


Craig Trigg 


One thing we could do is 
improve the appearance of 
our facilities. We moved into a 
new building in January, and 
that helped tremendously. It 
seems we are moving away 
from the mentality of, for 
instance, if you move a wall, 
you piece together the old car- 


pet. 


Name one thing ODOT 
could do to improve its 
public image. 


Mike Fitz-Henry 
Highway Maintenance 
Supervisor 

Arlington 


Mike Fitz-Henry 


People who live in rural areas 
like to be consulted when 
we're considering roadway 
improvements. So when we 
were considering changes to 
the Heppner Highway, I con- 
tacted some of the area’s 
landowners. Because the job 
crosses a county road and 
involves a rancher’s property, 


_ Icontacted a county roadmas- 


ter and the rancher, and they 
were surprised and impressed 
that I would take time to talk 
with them. 


Deb Tennant 
ODOT Mail Center/Service Center 


Manager 
Central Services Division, Salem 


Deb Tennant 


I think ODOT could enhance 
its public image by becoming 
better committed to customer 
service, especially in highly 
visible areas, such as DMV 
offices and highway construc- 
tion areas. 


